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again in these pages, and chiefly from the chronicles
of Ferishta, it appears that the Muhammadan kings
were easy of access, and as a rule themselves disposed
of much business, usually more or less in conformity
with the laws of Islam, subject to which their authority
was absolute. Such authority was, however, freely
delegated to the governors of provinces, who again
exercised practically absolute authority, except over
such chiefs as were more or less independent. The
army was chiefly composed of chiefs who supplied
fighting men fully equipped, or of individual soldiers
who served for hire, and governors of provinces had
to supply troops to the imperial army. The law was
administered by Kazis, or doctors learned in the Koran,
and by the officers of government, civil questions and
offences not relating to affairs of state or the public peace
being generally adjudicated upon by the former officers.
To the officers of Government Elphinstone assigns dis-
putes between Hindus and revenue differences, offences
against the state and the public peace. There was no
established Church, in the sense in which the words are
used in England. Mosques were founded and priests
supported by private endowments, and the British Gov-
ernment has charged itself with the duty of seeing
that such funds are devoted to the purposes for which
they were originally given. Judges, lawyers, and minis-
ters were chosen from the class of Moulvis or Mollahs,
who had graduated in an informal way in law and
divinity, and must on no account be confounded with
the fakirs, \\ho professed poverty and abstinence,
whereby they pretended to have acquired peculiar
sanctity and even supernatural powers, their claims to
which by degrees came to be more or less admitted
by orthodox Muhammadans, though not sanctioned by
the Koran-
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